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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



‘ Truth is one \ sages call it by various names' 
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1. Through the songs of the songsters, 
through the hymns of the worshippers, 
O Satakratud thou art held aloft like a flag- 
staff by wise men. 

Rg-Veda 1.10.1 

2. Him alone we approach for friendship, 
for wealth and spiritual power. He, the 
Lord, will support us and grant us riches. 

Rg-Veda 1.10.6 

3. All the sacred hymns praise the Lord 
who is vast as the ocean, the greatest of 
heroes and the Lord of the strong. 



Rg-Veda 1.11.1 

4. Strong in the friendship of thee, O 

a* ^Tf%«ft HT ifa srcpere# I Lord of power and glory, we have no fear 

^T*Tf*T sr %aiWTTl ll whatsoever. We adore thee, the never- 

N conquered conqueror. 

Rg-Veda 1.11.2 



* These hymns are addressed to Indra, who occupied a pre-eminent position among 
the Vedic gods, with more than three hundred hymns (more than a fourth of the whole 
collection) dedicated to him. A Superman endowed with the highest virtues and powers, 
he was the fullest manifestation of Divine glory and grace in man, and must be regarded 
as the prototype of the Avatara. Indeed, as the Avatara doctrine developed fully in 
later Hinduism, Indra was reduced to the position of an ordinary king of minor gods. 

According to Sayan a, the word Satakratu means ‘one who is connected to many 
rites’. The word kratu also means thought, will-power and intuition. 
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In all religious paths Viveka or discrimi- 
nation finds an important place, though not 
always under the same name. Even in nor- 
mal social life it plays an important part 
as a check on our instinctive drives and as 
a goad to strive for excellence. This month’s 
editorial discusses what true discrimination 
is and four types of it which correspond 
to the four stages of man’s spiritual devel- 
opment. 

Other than a vague memory of the glory 
and grandeur of their immemorial past 
engraved in their collective unconscious, 
Indians as a race never maintained a histori- 
cal perspective or record as the Chinese, 
the Greeks and the Arabs did. Taking full 
advantage of this weakness, the British 
developed a history of India prejudicial to 
its culture and solidarity, and this is still 
popular. Swami Sakhyananda of Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Trichur, who is a distin- 
guished scholar and thinker, has for some 
years been working on a massive project 
of rewriting the history of India in the light 
of the country’s religious traditions, and the 
linguistic and astronomical data provided by 
the Puranas and the epics- In the article 

INDIAN HISTORY IN ITS TRUE PERSPECTIVE, 

the Swami gives us just a glimpse of the new 
trail that he has blazed in historical research. 

In FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISH- 

na, Swami Prabhananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyapith, Purulia, unfolds the in- 
spiring story of the life of Yogin Ma, one 
of the foremost woman-disciples of Sri 



Ramakrishna. It is the story of the trans- 
formation of an ordinary life filled with 
misfortune and sorrow into the divine life 
'of spiritual fulfilment. No one can read it 
without feeling uplifted by a new hope and 
strength to face the problems of domestic 
life. 

Though Bertrand Russell and many other 
thinkers regard Marxism as a kind of relig- 
ion, it is a sworn enemy of all religions. 

In A CRITIQUE OF THE MARXIST VIEW OF 

religion, Prof. Ranjit Kumar Acharjee of 
the Department of Philosophy, R. K- 
Mahavidyalaya, Kailashahar, takes a fresh 
look at the cc-ntury-old conflict between 
religion and Marxism. 

Prabuddha Bharata offers its homage to the 
memory of Albert Einstein whose centenary 
is now being celebrated all over the world. 
A great scientist and indomitable seeker of 
Truth, he was equally great as a humanist 
and lover of mankind. Outside the domain 
of religion such a combination of the lumi- 
nous qualities of the head and the heart has 
rarely been met with. In this month’s 
feature profiles - in greatness, Swami 
Tathagatananda of the Vedanta Society, 
New York, gives an engaging account of the 
human side of this .scientist- sage. 

Some valuable spiritual maxims culled 
from the talks and letters of Swami Shiv- 
ananda (Mahapursh Maharaj), a direct 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, are presented 
in this month’s hints to seekers of god. 




VIVEKA OR DISCRIMINATION 

(EDITORIAL) 



Importance of discrimination 

Sri Sankaracarya in his celebrated com- 
mentary on the Gita writes : ‘Man remains 
as man only so long as y his mind retains the 
capacity to discriminate between right and 
wrong. When this capacity is lost he ceases 
to be a man .’ 1 This trenchant statement 
implies that discrimination is not something 
to be done once in a while. Every moment 
of our life we are face to face with a choice 
—to be good or bad, to be happy or unhappy, 
to remember God or forget Him. One 
wrong decision, one false assumption, one 
careless step is sometimes enough to ruin 
a man’s career or peace of mind for the rest 
of his life. Even when major disasters are 
averted, few people are uniformly happy, 
and one reason for this is that they either 
make wrong decisions, or make no decisions 
at all and find themselves perpetually lodged 
on the horns of a dilemma. 

Coming to spiritual life, we find Viveka 
or discrimination enjoined as an unavoidable 
adjunct of every type of discipline or yoga 
—Jnana, Bhakti, Dhyana, Karma. Spiritual 
life is an adventure into the unknown. Un- 
til he gets true spiritual illumination, the 
aspirant has to find his way with the help 
of the lamp of discrimination. Buddha’s last 
advice to his disciples was atmadipo bhava 
(‘Be a lamp unto yourself’). A young man 
inclined to the practice of Jnana Yoga joined 
one of iour Ashramas a few years ago as a 
novice. He soon found that he had a lot 
of work to do and there was not much time 
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Sankara, Commentary on the Gita , 2.63, 



left for his spiritual practice. He therefore 
complained to his superior, a senior monk 
of the Order : ‘Sir, I need six hours a day 
to practise self -analysis.’ The monk told 
him : ‘Why only six hours ? You are 

expected to practise self-analysis all the 
twenty-four hours.’ A spiritual aspirant has 
to be always alert and discriminating. This 
is, however, as difficult as trying to keep a 
lamp burning in a windy place. The wind 
of worldly desires is constantly blowing, and 
every time the flame of knowledge flickers 
out, we have to light it again. Not to do so 
is to remain in darkness. Latu Maharaj, 
an illiterate disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
used to say that to keep the lamp of Viveka 
constantly burning was the greasiest Tapas 
(austerity). 

The opposite of Viveka is pramada ,. 
carelessness, which the Gita lists as one of 
the characteristics of Tamas. Sarikaracarya 
in his Vivekacudamani says that careless- 
ness is death itself. ‘If the mind strays 
from the Ideal even a little and becomes 
outgoing,’ he warns, ‘then it goes down and 
down just as a play ball carelessly dropped 
on the staircase comes down bouncing from 
one step to another .’ 2 The Mundaka 
Upanisad says spiritual life is as difficult as 
walking on the edge of a razor. Hindu 
Puranas and Itihasas contain a number of 
stories of ascetics who fell down from their 
high ideals owing to inadvertance or 
indiscretion. 
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What true discrimination is 

It is therefore important to know what 
true Viveka or discrimination is. Every kind 
of reasoning or cogitation is not discrimi- 
nation. Doubting, vacillation, and shilly- 
shallying often bear the semblance of dis- 
crimination. Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, ‘To- 
be or not to be : that is the question’, is an 
example of this. True discrimination is the 
process by which the mind makes correct 
value judgements and arrives at right con- 
clusions. It was this capacity that Arjuna had 
temporarily lost in the battlefield, and the 
task of Sri Krsna was to restore it to him. 
Arjuna was not a coward, but a mighty 
hero. Like all great men, however, he 
could not act on the spur of the moment. 
Before taking a momentous step he wanted 
to be sure of the path. Great men tread 
only the path well lit by the light of 
discrimination. In them the power of wisdom 
is always greater than the power of muscle. 

There are three points which distin- 
guish Viveka or discrimination from ordinary 
thinking and reasoning. One is sraddha or 
faith in the superiority of virtue and the 
primacy of Spirit. Discrimination is always 
a movement from a lower value to 
a higher value, from vice to 
virtue, from matter to Spirit. And 
this movement is possible only if the 
aspirant has an unshakable sraddha in the 
higher value. A man who has no faith 
in virtue cannot practise ‘discrimination 
between virtue and vice ; for him vice 
appears to be the only logical course of 
action. 

Secondly, discrimination is possible only 
when both the objects of discrimination are 
known. Discrimination is not airy specula- 
tion. It is a movement between two known 
poles of experience. In order to know that 
what you saw in the dark was not a snake 
but a rope, you must see the rope. Here 
comes the importance of the scripture and 



the teacher. Discrimination must always be 
based on true knowledge gained either 
from direct experience or from these two 
sources. 

Thirdly, discrimination is not just a move- 
ment of thought. It is a process of deter- 
mining the right choice,, fixing the 
right end and means. This deter- 
mination is a function of Buddhi, which 
according to Hindu psychology is both the 
faculty of intuition and the faculty of will. 
Discrimination always involves the 'operation 
of both these faculties. In ordinary thinking 
Buddhi rarely comes into operation. It 
comes forward only when the sonl is at a 
crossroads and a vital decision has to be 
made. True discrimination is the continual 
exercise of Buddhi. 

The Bhagavad-Gita classifies Buddhi, the 
discriminating faculty, into three categories : 
Sattvic, Rajasic, and Tamasic. That Buddhi 
is Sattvic which knows the distinction 
between action and inaction, what ought to 
be done and what ought not to be done, 
what is to be feared and what is not to be 
feared, what is bondage and what is libera- 
tion. Rajasic Buddhi is unable to determine 
clearly what is virtue and vice, action and 
inaction. Tamasic Buddhi is enveloped in 
darkness, mistakes vice for virtue and takes 
a perverted view of everything . 3 Evidently, 
it is only the Sattvic Buddhi that can exer- 
cise proper discrimination. 

% 

The Buddhi becomes Sattvic when the 
mind is pure. Impurity, egoism and ignor- 
ance make it Rajasic and Tamasic. The 
main purpose of observing Brahmacarya or 

continence is to develop the Sattvic Buddhi. 

* 

In a continent person the Buddhi remains 
clear and luminous, and he learns many 
spiritual truths. An incontinent person finds 
his Buddhi clouded, and he is unable to 
practise higher forms of discrimination. 



3. phagavad-Gitfi, 18.30-32, 
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Another name for Sattvic Buddhi is dhl. 
The famous Gayatrl of the Vedas is a power- 
ful prayer for the awakening of dhl which 
normally remains dormant in the vast 
majority of people. 

Discrimination operates at different planes 
of existence. Depending upon the level of 
consciousness and the objects involved, it 
may be classified into foqr different types 
which are briefly discussed below. 

Karya-akdrya viveka 

This is discrimination between what ought 
to be done and what ought not to be done. 
In the course of our daily activities innumer- 
able paths open before us, and time and 
again we have to decide which path to follow. 
Our success and happiness depend upon the 
right choice. This is, however, not an easy 
task. Mere common sense alone is not 
enough to take important decisions in life. 
So-called common sense is often tainted by 
one’s desires and past tendencies, and life 
is too serious a matter to be left to it. One 
has to practise careful discrimination 
between what ought to be done and what 
ought not to be done. There are two guiding 
principles which are of great help in deter- 
mining the right course of action. 

One is sukha-duhkha viveka or discrimina- 
tion between happiness and sorrow. This 
may appear to be an easy thing to do 
because it is the natural tendency of all 
beings to avoid pain and seek happiness. 
The difficulty arises only when we find 
that what we had mistaken for happiness 
often leads us to sorrow. Therefore we 
should know what true happiness is. 

The Katha Upanisad tells the story of 
Naciketas, a boy who is tempted by Yama, 
the god of death, with various celestial 
pleasures. The boy rejects them all on the 
ground that they are transitory and only 
wear out the power of the senses. Com- 
menting on this episode, the Upanisad says : 
‘Both sreyas (the good) and preyas (the 



pleasant) present themselves to man. The 
wise, having examined both, distinguish the 
one from the other and choose the good. 
Foolish people, driven by fleshly desires, 
prefer the pleasant to the good .’ 4 Does 
this mean that there is no happiness in sreyas, 
the good, as the Stoics of ancient Greece 
maintained ? 

The truth is that happiness is of different 
types, of which the lowest is vi$aya sukham 
or sense pleasure. This is what the Gita calls 
rajasika sukham. (The Gita also mentions 
a still lower type of happiness called tdma- 
sika sukham, which arises from sleep and 
indolence .) 5 Higher than this is sama 
sukham, the joy of self-control. Higher 
still is dtma sukham, the joy of realizing the 
Atman or higher self. According to the 
Gita, these two types of happiness are 
Sattvic. The highest form of happiness is 
the infinite and everlasting bliss of Brahman 
known as brahmdnanda. 

We have thus different types of happiness 
before us- What is called sreyas or the 
good is associated with the highest form of 
happiness. The main difficulty in choosing 
the right type lies in the fact that the higher 
forms of happiness are not immediately 
obvious or available to us. As the Gita 
points out, the Rajasic type of happiness 
appears like nectar in the beginning but turns 
out to be poison in the end. On the con- 
trary, Sattvic happiness appears like poison 
in the beginning though it turns out to be 
nectar in the end ; moreover, it is the result 
of purity of mind and Buddhi, and a taste 
for it can be acquired only after prolonged 
effort.* The senses are so powerful that 
they drag the mind to the immediate plea- 
sure. It is only by God’s grace and the 
Company of holy men that we come to know 
of higher forms of happiness. We must 



4 'Katha Upanisad, 1 . 2 . 2 . 

5 * Bhagavad-GitS, 18 . 38 , 39 . 
6 . Ibid., 18 . 36 , 37 , 
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develop a liking for higher forms of happi- 
ness and must accept them as the goal of 
our striving. Then only can we properly 
discriminate between happiness and sorrow, 
for to a person who seeks higher forms of 
happiness even lower forms of happiness 
give only sorrow. This is the first type of 
discrimination that all spiritual aspirants 
must practise. 

The second guiding principle is dharma- 
adharma viveka, discrimination between 
virtue and vice. This is the central theme 
of the two great Hindu epics, Mahabharata 
and Ramayana. The lives and actions of 
the characters of these epics teach us that 
this kind of discrimination is not so easy 
as it is popularly thought to be. In 

0 

fact, Vyasa, the author of Mahabharata , 
laments at the gloomy end of that great book, 
‘With uplifted arms I am shouting : it is 
from Dharma that wealth and enjoyments of 
life arise, and so why not follow it first? 
But alas ! nobody listens to me.’ 7 The 
natural tendency of the human mind is to 
tread the path 'of ease and comfort and 
avoid restraints and responsibilities. As a 
popular Sanskrit verse puts it, ‘People are 
eager to get the fruit of virtuous actions but 
do not do virtuous actions. Nobody wants 
the fruit of sinful actions, but people go on 
committing sin with much effort.’ 8 

It is therefore important to know what 
Dharma (virtue or duty) is. Yet this is 
difficult to define precisely, and from the 
times of Socrates, Moses and Manu, sages 
and thinkers have debated about its true 
nature. However, social life would be 
impossible if it were not based on virtue, 
and if virtue were a fluid and constantly 

Mahabharata, Svargarohana Parvan, 5.62. 
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changing concept. So all the great religions 
have fixed for their followers certain laws 
'of conduct as the basis of virtue. Living 
in conformity with these rules, and what 
Bradley called ‘the ethos of the people’, is 
generally supposed to be virtue or duty. 

If a man’s moral life is not to get reduced 
to religious chicanery and casuistry, it 
should be based, not on codes of outer con- 
duct which vary from religion to religion and 
from time to time, but on certain eternal and 
universal ethical principles like truth, non- 
violence, chastity, charity and so on, which 
constitute the moral order of the universe. 
Discrimination between Dharma and 
Adharma should be guided by these funda- 
mental virtues. Is there one universal 
standard for the judgement of moral con- 
duct? Moral philosophers in the East and 
the West hold different opinions abont it. 
According to Swami Vivekananda, selfless- 
ness is the touchstone of morality. He says, 
‘The only definition that can be given of 
morality is this : that which is selfish is 

immoral, and that which is unselfish is 
moral.’ 9 Discrimination must be practised 
m such a way that it makes us more and 
more selfless. For it is only on such a 
firm moral foundation that a stable spiritual 
life can be built. 

Discrimination between happiness and 
sorrow, and discrimination between Dharma 
and Adharma— these then, are the two prin- 
ciples which should guide us in practising 
karya-akarya viveka and choosing the right 
course of action. 

Nitya-anitya vastu viveka. 



The second kind of discrimination is dis- 
crimination between the permanent and the 
impermanent. When we speak of imper- 
manence or change we refer to two poles of 



9. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1977), vol. I, p. 110, 
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our experience : the objective and the 
subjective. 

Nothing strikes a thoughtful man more 
forcefully than the constant changes going 
on in the external world. Seasons come and 
go ; plants grow, bloom and decay ; clouds 
billow across the sky to their unknown desti- 
nation ; rivers wear down the hills and hurry 
away to the ocean ; the oc^an itself does 
not remain the same, but ceaselessly heaves 
and buckles and breaks into millions of 
waves which lash against the shore in inter- 
minable caprice. In the midst of this eter- 
nal flux man stands alone facing the unknown 
on all sides. 

Along with the perception of all these 
changes of the objective world, there is in 
man an awareness of the changes occuring 
in his own life and inner world of experience. 
From time immemorial mankind has been 
haunted by the spectre of doom and destruc- 
tion. Life from childhood and youth 
through old age seems to be a relentless 
march towards the grave- While there 
seems to be no end to the mind’s craving, 
all sense enjoyments prove to be transitory. 
There is hardly a man whose life has been 
an unbroken chain of happy experiences. 
Unfulfilment, frustration, sorrow and fear 
trot out in an endless procession from the 
dark caverns of our mind to blackmail our 
contentment. 

These two types of impermanence— that of 
the external objects and their enjoyment- 
may not strike all people as forcefully as 
they did the Buddha. To many this aware- 
ness may come in the form of a vague yearn- 
ing, a nostalgia, a feeling of emptiness and 
rootlessness. This has now become a com- 
mon phenomenon among the youth, 
especially m the West. The ‘search for 
meaning’ and ‘identity crisis’ of which we 
hear so much nowadays are only the outer 
signs of an inner search for permanence. 
This means that a crude type of nitya- 
anitya vastu viveka is going on at the un- 



conscious levels in the minds of these people, 
of which they are not fully aware. Owing to 
ignorance and lack of proper guidance, this 
incipient and unrecognized discrimination is 
seldom brought to the conscious level and 
developed into a spiritual technique. As a 
result, it may often produce only pessimism 
and melancholy and, in extreme cases, may 
drive young people into hippyism, drug 
addiction and other self-destruct ive habits. 

But for a few fortunate souls this uncon- 
scious discrimination may open the door to 
spiritual life. It may take them to the com- 
pany of holy men from whom they learn 
how to convert the unconscious discrimina- 
tive process into a powerful spiritual tool to 
tear the veil of Maya. Indeed, discrimina- 
tion between the permanent and the imper- 
manent marks the beginning of true spiritual 
life, for it turns the soul away from the 
struggle for existence and urges it to struggle 
for higher consciousness. The danger of 
backsliding can be avoided only by practis- 
ing this discrimination constantly and mak- 
ing it a habit. 

All true spiritual aspirants find that one 
of the most effective ways of checking the 
impetuous rush of the mind towards objects 
of enjoyment is to practise this kind of dis- 
crimination. How does this work? What 
makes the mind pause when it is told of 
impermanence and destruction ? There is 
in all human beings a basic urge for immor- 
tality and the experience of everlasting bliss. 
The soul cannot forever remain satisfied 
with fleeting little pleasures. When, however, 
it learns that all sense enjoyments are tran- 
sitory and life on earth itself does not last 
long, it tries to seek the source of boundless 
and everlasting bliss within. This auto- 
matically withdraws the mind from sense 
objects and reduces its gyrations. 

A devotee of God finds this discrimination 
a great aid in intensifying his yearning for 
God. Finding all forms of human love 
limited and unstable, he loves God alone ; 
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finding all forms of enjoyment transitory, 
he lives for God alone ; finding all worldly 
supports impermanent and unreliable, he 
depends upon God alone. A famous prayer 
of Sankaracarya poignantly expresses the 
mood of a true devotee of God : ‘O Lord, 
with the passing of days the duration of life 
shortens and youth decays. The days that 
are gone never come back. Time devours 
the whole world. Fortune is as fickle as the 
ripples on the surface of water, and life is 
as momentary as a flash of lightning. There- 
fore, O Thou refuge of all, do Thou even 
now protect me who have taken refuge in 
Thee .’ 10 

Discrimination between the permanent and 
impermanent has another important use for 
spiritual aspirants : it reminds them of the 
value of time. In the epic Mahabharata, at 
the end of eighteen days of terrible carnage 
and destruction, the poet asks : ‘With the 

soul sitting like a bird [ever ready to fly 
away] in this bubble-like body, and know- 
ing that the company of beloved ones does 
not last long, how can you, my son, 
sleep ?’ 11 No man who has understood the 
evanescence of life can remain in the sleep 
of ignorance and go on drifting with the 
unconscious stream of life. He becomes 
keenly aware of the value of time and tries 
to make good the lost time by intensifying 
his practice. In the case of Sri Ramakrishna 
this awareness was so intense during his 
early youth that when he heard the peal of 

10 * anpwfo <mcrt srfirter mftr m sfar 
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bells in the evening announcing the close of 
day, he would burst into tears and cry 
aloud, ‘Another day has passed in vain. 
Mother, and I have not realized Thee.* 

Thus nitya-anitya vastu vivekah&s four 
important functions to perform in the life of 
a spiritual aspirant : it turns his mind away 
from sense-enjoyments, controls its restless- 
ness, directs it towards God, and reminds 
it of the value of time. 

However, one important point is to be 
mentioned here. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this discrimination gives us only 
knowledge of the transitoriness of the world 
and its enjoyments, but it does not give us 
knowledge of the eternal Reality. It can 
take us away from anitya, the impermanent, 
but it cannot itself lead us directly to the 
nitya, the immutable Brahman. For this 
we have to practise the third type of discrimi- 
nation to be discussed next. In the same 
way, it should be remembered that discrimina- 
tion between the permanent and the imper- 
manent should be practised only by a per- 
son who has already practised the first type 
of discrimination, namely kdrya-akarya 
viveka, and who through that has attained 
equanimity and maturity of mind. Other- 
wise, it may lead to pessimism and inertia, 
and breed a philosophy of escapism or even 
nihilism. The general decadence and loss of 
creative power that came upon India after 
the Middle Ages may at least partly be 
attributed to the neglect of the above fact. 

Drk-drsya viveka 

This is the third type, which means 
discrimination between the seer and the 
seen. As already mentioned, discrimination 
between the permanent and the impermanent 
does not give us direct knowledge of the 
permanent— the unchanging ultimate Reality 
or Brahman. But when it is practised with 
thoroughness, the aspirant soon discovers 
that, though everything in the external world 
and in the mental world Undergoes constant 
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change, there is in him a region which does 
not change. It is the centre of his con- 
sciousness, the seat of his T-awareness. It 
is the notion of T that gives continuity to his 
life as an individual inspite of his passing 
through the stages of childhood, etc. It is, 
again, the common denominator of all his 
thoughts and gives continuity and meaning 
to them. Just as the constable who guides 
the traffic remains safe in his place 
unaffected by the movement of vehicles 
whirring all around him, in the same way 
the centre of our T-consciousness remains 
unaffected by the thoughts and emotions 
spiralling all around it. This is the drk, /he 
seer, the witness in us- All the external 
and internal objects are drsya, the seen. 
Discrimination between the seer and seen is 
an important spiritual discripline. 

The purpose of this discrimination is 
twofold. In the first place, it helps the soul 
to detach itself from external objects and 
thoughts. It thus acts as a method of con- 
trolling thoughts, a better and more advanced 
one than the second type of discrimination 
described above. Secondly, it helps us in 
locating the divine centre in us which is 
the doorway to spiritual illumination. It 
points to the direction in which our real 
self, the Atman, lies. As Sankara has 
pointed out, though the T is self-evident, 
its real higher nature as Atman is not so ; 
otherwise the materialists and the Buddhists 
would not have denied it . 12 

The immediate goal of all spiritual tech- 
niques is to discover the light of the Atman, 
the higher spiritual dimension of the self. 
Drk-drsya viveka cannot itself take us to 
this divine centre in us, but it can point 
out the way to it. By practising it we can 
know that our T is separate from our 
thoughts, but it cannot reveal the real lumi- 
nous nature of this T. In order to discover 



12* Sankaracarya, Introduction to his Com- 
mentary on the Brhadaranycikci Upanisad. 
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our luminous spiritual centre we have to 
practise prayer, dhydna (meditation), nidi- 
dhydsana (self -enquiry), or some other spiri- 
tual technique. 

With the spread of Taoism and Zen 
Buddhism a sort of false Advaita is now- 
adays becoming popular all over the world. 
Confusion between life and self-awareness 
has made even some scientists regard 
everything from atoms and molecules to 
Atman as ‘one’, and has led to a wrong 
understanding and interpretation of Vedanta. 
The main cause for this mistake is the lack 
of practice of drk-drsya viveka , which is the 
starting point for a right understanding of 
real Advaita. 

There is, however, one danger in the prac- 
tice of this discrimination- It is to mistake 
ordinary ego-awareness, which is only an 
attitude of mind, for the higher witness- 
consciousness of a JTvanmukta (liberated 
soul). Nowadays it has become a fashion 
to talk about ‘choiceless awareness' and 
‘remaining a witness'. Regarded as a men- 
tal attitude, it is no doubt a good practice, 
but to mistake it for a true spiritual 
experience is nothing but self-delusion. The 
cause of this mistake is ignorance about the 
true nature of Reality and the nature of 
genuine spiritual experience. This takes us 
to the fourth type of discrimination. 

Sad-asad vastu viveka 

This means discrimination between the 
Real and the unreal. What is popularly 
understood by this term is usually only a 
guesswork. For unless we have a direct 
supersensuous experience of ‘the Real’ how 
can we practise discrimination between the 
Real and the unreal ? Once Sri Sarada 
Devi, the divine consort of Sri Ramakrishna, 
was asked about the nature of God-realiz- 
ation. She replied : ‘What does a man become 
by realizing God ? Does he get a pair of 
horns ? No. What happens is, he develops 
discrimination between the Real and the 
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unreal, gets spiritual consciousness, and goes 
beyond life and death .’ 13 Here the Mother 
is speaking of the highest type of discrimina- 
tive awareness which dawns on an illumined 
soul. 

Why then do we hear so much about dis- 
crimination between ‘the Real and the un- 
real’ ? This phrase is only a popular 
translation of the terms ‘nitya' and * atiitya \ 
based on the premiss that whatever is 
anitya (impermanent) is asat (unreal). As 
the world is impermanent, it must be unreal 
or illusory. As Gaudapada says, ‘What 
does not exist in the beginning and the end, 
cannot be said to exist in the middle .’ 14 
This is one of the foundational doctrines 
of Advaita. The other schools of Vedanta 

9 

do not, however, accept it- According to 
them the world is no doubt impermanent, 
but that does not mean that it is illusory. 



1B * Swami Tapasyananda and Swami Nikhil- 
ananda, Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1969), p. 331. 

14 - ^ srfarftsPr <rcT«rr i 

Mandukya Karika, 4.31. 



The point on which all schools of Vedanta 
agree is that the true Self or Atman is self- 
luminous, uncreated, immortal, and is separ- 
ate not only from the body but also from 
mind. So it is better to rename this fourth 
type of discrimination as atma-anatma 
viveka, discrimination between the Self and 
the not-Self. It can be practised only by 
those who have had a direct vision of the 
light of Atman. 

The four types of discrimination we have 
spoken of form a graded series and, as the 
aspirant progresses in spiritual life, he must 
take up higher and higher types. A true 
spiritual aspirant always practises discrimi- 
nation. A part of his mind is constantly 
engaged in sifting, analysing, classifying and 
judging every idea and emotion that passes 
through it. Even while engaged in work, 
play, conversation and other normal daily 
activities, the inner sleuth carries on his 
work. It goes on uninterrupted even in sleep. 
Indeed, a disciplined mind well-trained in 
discrimination acts as a guardian angel, 
protecting the spiritual aspirant day and 
night, and under all conditions and circums- 
tances. 



INDIAN HISTORY IN ITS RIGHT PERSPECTIVE 

PART / : NATIONAL METHOD OF INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEARCH 

ENVISIONED BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

SWAMI SAKHYANANDA 



Beneficial knowledge of history 

Purdvrttam or history, in the context of 
of Indian culture, is known as ‘Itihasa- 
Puranam’, which is often classified as the 
‘Fifth Veda’ (Pancama Veda ). 1 Itihasa- 

Chandogya U pani.sad, 7.1.4. 
Sritnad Bhdgavatam , 1 .4.20 



Puranam is one of the eighteen branches 
of Indian wisdom ( [apard vidya), developed 
by the ancient Rsis of India for the en- 
lightenment of humanity. Indian civilization 
is built upon the foundation of these 
eighteen vidyas (branches of true knowledge 
beneficial to humanity). According to those 
great Rsis who built up our civilization, 
history ( purdvrttam ) means the reliable 
account of the past experiences relating to 
the socio-political, educational and cultural 
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life of a civilized society or nation, handed 
down as traditions through generations in 
the march of time. These traditions were 
recorded in the literature of the ‘Fifth Veda’ 
by our Esis for the light and guidance of 
future generations. These literary records 
are to be considered the most valid source 
of knowledge regarding the ancient history 
and culture of India. 



‘ Vidyaya vindate amrtam, says Kena 
Upanisad. 2 That is, we attain immortality 
by ‘ vidya ’ — true, beneficial knowledge 
gained by pramdnas {valid means). Im- 
mortality is the highest good we aspire to 
attain in our life on earth. What do we 
gain by acquiring historical knowledge? 
What is the benefit of studying Itihasa- 
Puranam? Swami Vivekananda, the great 
Esi of our age, gives the answer in his 
edifying address to modern India : ‘It is 
out of the past that the future has to be 
moulded : it is the past that becomes the 
future. Therefore, the more tfye Hindus 
study their past, the more glorious will be 
their future, and whoever tries to bring the 
past to the door of everyone is a benefactor 
to his nation.’ 3 

The value of historical knowledge is clear 
from these words of Swamiji : it is beneficial 
to humanity inasmuch as it dispels ignorance, 
the root-cause of all weakness, and gives 
strength to build up a glorious future; it 
gives light to see the dangers on the way 
and helps mankind to avoid them. 

According to Professor Arnold Toynbee, 
the celebrated historian of this century, a 
‘civilization rather than the traditional 
nation-state, ought to be the unit for study 
of history’. By the term ‘civilization’ we 
have to understand the image of India fou 
in the edifying classical literature of the 






2. Kena Upanisad, 2.4. 

3. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
in 8 vols. (Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1972-78), 
vol. IV, p. 324. 



nation which symbolically represents its 
civilization by reflecting the nation’s age-old 
traditions and culture. In the context of 
India, it is the Purana and Itihasa literature 
that is symbolic of our nation’s culture and 
civilization. Hence that literature ought to 
be the source for the beneficial study of 
our nation’s history. Knowledge gained by 
such a study will enlighten our minds and 
strengthen our wills to build a glorious 
future. Historical knowledge gained 
through other means which are foreign to 
the spirit and traditions of the Itihasa 
literature, cannot and will not prove 
beneficial to us. Such knowledge is sure to 
prove a failure in our national life by 
hindering our progress and welfare ; it will 
drive us on to degradation and enslavement. 

A knowledge that brings national degrada- 
tion and enslavement is surely not vidya , not 
true knowledge beneficial to human welfare, 
however scientific or ‘objective* it may be. 
Any knowledge that is inimical to our 
progress and welfare, is called ‘avidya’ in 
Sanskrit, meaning thereby perverted or 
false knowledge. Unfortunately, the modern 
trend of historical study is towards that 
end — to acquire knowledge detrimental to 
our national progress and welfare. Our 
scholars of today are following certain 
methods which are anti-national, and 
diametrically opposed to Indian tradition 
and culture. What are their methods of 
historical research? 

Defective methods of modern historical 
research 

There are two methods of historical 
research and education adopted by the 
scholars of modern India, namely : 
(1) dependence on contemporary foreign 
records, and (2) archaeological studies. 
They are the legacy of the European 
Indologists of the nineteenth century who 
started the work of rewriting India’s history 
in their own fashion, using their own 
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standards of historical knowledge. What 
are they? 

The most valid source of Indian history 
in the Western view is the contemporary 
records, by which are meant the scraps of 
diary-notes said to have been written by 
foreign travellers like Megasthenes, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Huen-tsang, Albiruni and others who 
visited India between the third century 
b.c. and thirteenth century a.d. Granted 
that the so-called diary-notes are reliable 
and valid, we may ask about the history of 
other periods before and in between the 
visits of these foreign travellers. The 
scholars answer that those periods ace pre- 
historic, dark, gloomy, and hence unknow- 
able. This is, in a way, virtual negation of 
the fact that India had a civilization and 
history prior to the visits of Megasthenes 
or Alexander. 

Here it must be noted that the European 
scholars of the nineteenth century alone 
are not responsible for this distortion and 
mutilation of India’s ancient history and 
civilization. They were but mercenaries of 
the British rulers whose aim it was to 
establish by false propaganda that India 
became civilized for the first time in history, 
by contact with the West, and that this 
country should ever remain under Western 
(British) domination, if at all the Indians 
were to become civilized. Thus, at the 
behest of the British masters, these mer- 
cenaries introduced a negative system of 
education advancing all sorts of false 
assumptions, pseudo-historical theories and 
methods of research suited to their pur- 
pose. Unfortunately this system has be- 
come ‘scientific’ and ‘up-to-date’ for our 
modern Indian historians. The textbooks 
of history taught to the children of this 
country for the last 150 years are the prod- 
ucts of this Western method of research 
and speculation. 

Men of pure, unbiased understanding 
know that human civilization had its dawn 



here in India, the land of enlightened Its is ; 
it is from here that knowledge and culture 
flowed to different parts of the world. 4 
India’s glorious history really belongs to 
those remote periods before the third cen- 
tury b.c. ; we have our valuable records 
of the ‘Fifth Veda’ to prove this fact. But 
alas, they are not acceptable to scholars of 
the Western school ; they deny the validity 
of those records on the plea that the Itihasa- 
Puranas are mythical legends and fictions 
clothed in poetic imagery. 

In fact, all the ancient historical records, 
not only of India but of Egypt, Greece and 
all other old nations, are clothed in poetical 
flourish. So what should be done? We have 

4 * Listen to the words of Swami Vivekananda: 

‘Amongst all the races of the world, from the 
earliest time in history, India has been called the 
land of wisdom.’ ( Complete Works , vol. IV, p. 196). 

‘When the real history of India will be unearthed, 
it will be proved that, as in matters of religion, 
so in finearts and saiences too, India is the 
Primal Guru of the whole world’. (Ibid., vol. V, 
p. 421). 

‘Those of you who think that the Hindus have 
always been confined within the four walls of 
their country, are entirely mistaken : you have 
not studied the old books, you have not studied 
the history of the race if you think so. Each 
nation must give in order to live. When you 
give life, you will have life . . . and that we have 
been living for so many thonsands of years is a 
fact that stares us in the face, and the solution 
that remains is that we have always been giving 
to the outside world, whatever the ignorant may 
.think. But the gift of India is the gift of religion 
and philosophy, of wisdom and of spirituality.* 
(Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 273). 

‘Like the gentle dew that falls unseen and un- 
heard and yet brings into blossom the fairest 
of roses, has been the contribution of India to 
the thought of the world. Silent, unperceived, 
yet omnipotent in its effect, it has revolutionized 
the thought of the world ; yet nobody knows 
when it did so. . . . There are evidences accumulat- 
ing every day to show that Indian thought pene- 
trated the world before Buddhists were born 

Before Buddhism, Vedanta had penetrated into 
China, into Persia, and the Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago.* (Ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 274-75). 
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to analyse those myths and legends on logi- 
cal grounds and sift the historical 
facts underlying the poetical imagery, 
if we want to know their true spirit. 
This sort of analytical study requires 
earnest effort along right lines which, 
of course, is not in the habit of modern 
scholars. Hence their, pathetic adherence to 
the negative methods of speculation taught 
by their Western masters, who have not 
imbibed India’s cultural heritage and who, 
purposely or otherwise, have brought down 
or reduced the antiquity of our history and 
civilization to the times of Alexander. 

The other valid source of Indian history, 
in the modern view, is the study of 
archaeological findings unearthed from 
different parts of the country. They include 
pieces of bones, , pottery, stone implements, 
coins, - epigraphs and such other materials 
capable of indicating the antiquity of 
human life and civilization on earth to some 
extent- They are, no doubt, valid ; we 
admit them. But it must be remembered 
that these materials, by themselves, cannot 
yield any valuable information regarding 
their origin and historical evolution, unless 
studied in the light of the traditional litera- 
ture which keeps in record their history. 
We have to probe deep into that literature 
(Itihasa) carefully in order to have a satis- 
factory explanation about their relation to 
national life. Unfortunately such deep and 
careful study of our national Itihasa litera- 
ture is beyond the purview ofmiodern Indian 
archaeologists and historians. Like the 
blind following the blind, they are follow* 
ing the footsteps of their Western masters, 
sticking to foreign methods of speculation, 
often advancing ridiculous and queer 
theories which have no relevance to Indian 
national life and culture. 

In our view all these various historical 
speculations and theories advanced by the 
modern scholars are defective, and hence 
we cannot accept them as valid sources for 



acquiring a true beneficial knowledge of 
our ancient history and civilization, how- 
ever ‘scientific’ or ‘objective’ they may be. 
Many of our enlightened teachers and 
eminent scholars raised their note of warn- 
ing against these corrupt forms of modern 
historical speculation and anti-national 
methods of education, even at the dawn 
of this century. The first and foremost 
among those great souls who realized the 
dangers of modern historical speculations 
and writings was Swami Vivekananda, the 
great apostle of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa. With the true insight and farsight 
of a Rsi # he envisioned a new m'ethod of 
historical research and education suited to 
the progress and welfare of our nation, 
which may be learnt from his enlightening 
words quoted below : 

A nation that has no history of its own has 
nothing in this world. Do you believe that one 
who has such faith and pride as to feel, ‘I come 
of noble descent’, can ever turn out to be bad? 
How could that be? That faith in himself could 
curb his actions and feelings, so much so that 
he would rather die than commit wrong. So a 
national history keeps a nation well-restrained 
and does not allow it to sink so low. Oh, I 
know you will say, ‘But we ihave not such a 
history’. No, there is not any, according to those 
who think like you. Neither is there any, accord- 
ing to your big university scholars ; and so also to 
those who after having travelled through the 
West in great rush, come back dressed in 
European style and assert, ‘We have nothing, we 

are barbarians’ [ But ] we have our own 

history exactly as it ought to have been for us. 
Will that history be made extinct by shutting our 
eyes and crying, ‘Alas ! we have no history’? 
Those who have eyes to see will find a’ luminous 
history there, and on the strength of that history, 
they know that the nation is alive. But that his- 
tory has to be rewritten. It should be restated, 
suited to the understanding and ways of thinking 
which our men have acquired in the present age 
through Western education .5 

Study Sanskrit, and along with it study Western 
sciences as well. Learn accuracy, my boys! 
Study and labour, so that time will come when 



5- Ibid., vol. V, p. 365. 




